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"Tuesday, September 28, 1819. 
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FOR THE VISITER. 
Grasmere---1 Tale. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67.) a 
Danville, with feelings almost too big for utterance, expressed 4 


his thanks, and called this the happiest day of his life. Mr. Ea- oi oi 
montdale enticed him round the grounds until his spirits were i 
sufficiently composed to return to the house. After dinner Mr. et 
Famontdale went to the vicarage to bring the good vicar and his Biel 
family to spend the evening with them. The lovers being left Bal} 
alone, Danville again poured out his soul to the lovely Adelia, { 


and informed her, that agreeable to her desire, he had stated his 
love to her father, and that he had referred him back to her, 
leaving his suit in her hands for decision. Then falling on one a 
knee before her, he conjured her to smile upon his love, the 
warmth and tenderness of which could only be exceeded by the 
respect which accompanied it. The blushing maid, too gener- Ps 
ous to disguise the feelings of her heart from the amiable and 7 
worthy youth, with a Oo expressive of the most tender aflection, , 
presented him her hand,"say:ng, since my father has given a ta- 
cit approval by referring you to me, IT cannot be less generous 
than him, without doing injustice to my feelings, The trans- 
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ported youth caught her in his arms, and pressing her to his bo- 
som, imprinted a kiss upon her virgin cheek which covered her 
with confusion; he apologized and begged her to attribute it to 
the warmth of his feelings, arising from the excess of happiness 
she had just conferred upon him, and which made him forgetful. 
Adelia smiled forgiveness, and extended her hand as the symbol 
of peace. Shortly after, Mr. Eamontdale returned with his 
friends from the vicarage—he immediately perceived on his en- 
trance, that Danville and his dear child were happy, and he him- 
self enjoyed that inward satisfaction and pleasure which a parent 
only can feel, who has a child dearer to him than his own exis- 
tence; and that child happy in the love of a man of honor, worth 
and sensibility, who will, when her parent has desce nded to the 
silerit tomb, be to her a father friend and husband. 

The time now idea over in happy succession, when Danville 
was agreeably surprised one evening by the arrival of Mr. 
T hornton, a fellow student at college. The warmest frie ndship 
had subsisted from their first acquaintance—they were nearly of 
the same age, and a similarity of taste and disposition had close- 
ly cemented them. Thornton had been on the continent for two 
years, making the tour of Europe, and returned highly polished, 
without imbibing the prejudices that many young men contract, 
and without his principles being corrupted, or his mind contami- 
nated by the vices of foreigners. He had now attained his twenty- 
first year, with an elegant and manly person, a refined taste, 
cheerful temper and firm principles. The temporary separa- 
tion of the two friends had only served to increase their attach- 
ment. Danville admired his noble sentiments, his sprightly wit, 
and the unerring evenness of his temper. He loved Danville 
for his worth, his integrity and honor; in short, they could not 
but be warm friends, each loved in the other what was the coun- 
terpart of himself. ’Afier mutually recounting the numerous oc- 
currences Which had taken place during their seperation, Dan- 
ville informed him of his engagement to the z amiable Adelia, and 
added, we have a young damsel here which I would advise you 

take care of, or you will be in danger of losing your heart, if you 
still possess it. Thornton requested him to descend to particu- 
lars, when Danville informed him of the various accomplish- 
ments and beauty of the fascinating Miss Wijhiams, and continu- 
ed he, she has eyes that will w ound you to the quick, with the 
finest disposition in the world, always animated—her manners 
are a combination of sumplicity and elegance, and finally, a culti- 
vated understanding. If the original is equal to the portrait you 
have drawn, [ must be upon my guard; but when shall we see the 
bewitching young creature—I am all anxiety to behold her. I 

expected ‘to find nothing among these mountains but simple 
rusticity, and never dreamt of danger. You shall see her to- 
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niorrow, and if If am not mistaken, you will behold such rustici- 
ty as will astonish you, and make you wish that you had never 
visited the valley. 

The following morning Danville introduced his friend to Mr. 
Eamontdale and his daughter, and from thence they all proceed- 
ed to the vicarage. Thornton, by a glance which he gave his 
friend, told him that Sophy exceeded the account he had given 
of her; but instead of avoiding the danger, he seemed to court it 
with the most persevering assiduity. ‘Sophy was highly delight- 
ed with her new friend, as she had him wholly to herself. Dan- 
ville and Adelia solely occupying each other. The day was spent 
in the greatest happiness. hornton’s descriptions of the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants of the different countries 
through which he had travelled on the continent, were distin- 
guished with such peculiar strokes of nature and vivacity, that 
made them highly amusing and interesting. Every circumstance 
combined to make them plea ased with each other. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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~ Letter No, 2. 


Written by a lady residing at C , to her daughter, who was then in the 


city of P 
July 9, 1819. 








DEAR DAUGHTER, 

Yours of the ult. came duly to hand, the contents of 
which tended to remove anxiety, and produced a pieasing sen- 
sation; such as parents, who are deeply interested for the future 
happiness of their children, are alone capable of feeling, when 
they discover that a much loved child, disregarding the fashions 
and foibles of a gay and giddy multitude, i is determined to listen 
to their advice, in choosing friends and associates from amongst 
the most deserving, such whose moral characters and exemplary 
conduct is worthy of imitation. 

When a young person has arrived at years of discretion, and 
is about to appear on the common theatre of action, it is highly 
necessary in selecting a part to act, that particular regard should 
be had in making a choice, whereby the best interests of society 
may be benefitted, and the cause of religion promoted; in order 
thereto, an acquaintance with mankind, and the manners and 
customs of the world becomes necessary, to acquire which, no 
situation we can be placed in (the sphere of action peculiar to 
our sex being limited) is more favorable than that of a city resi- 
‘dence, where you have daily opportunities of seeing a large cun- 
course of people, by whom you are taught how differently the 
human mind is inclined; amongst them are some intent on one 
object, some avother; some pursue good whilst others act differ- 
ently; some are industrious, others slothful—in short, you have 
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before you the world, as it were, epitomised; from whence to 
draw aline of conduct advantageous to pursue, it becomes ne- 
cessary that you should divest yourself of too much levity, and 
seriously consider the passing occurrences. On the other hand, 
when we are inclined to study nature, perhaps no situation is 
more favorable than that of rural retirement, where to cultivate 
the soil is our occupation, relying on the Great Dispenser of every 
blessing, that our toil may be amply rewarded; thus situated, _ 
energies of the mind are almost imperceptibly drawn forth i 
pleasing contemplations, which fills the soul with gratitude for 
benefits received. The wisdom of that all-wise and wonder- 
working God, is amply displayed in every thing we behold, but 
in few ‘perhaps so manifestly as in the organization of the sea- 
sons, each being productive of good; few have been the seasons 
within my recollection more abundant in crops of small grain 
than the present, which we are now busily engaged in cutting; 
the operation of which brings to my recollection a passage from 
my. favorite author Thompson, which 1 lave quoted for your 
perusal, as it may serve to found some remarks, tor your consid- 
eration, upon : 

** Soon as the morning trembles o’er the sky; 

And unperceiv’d, unfolds the spreading day; 

Before the ripen’d field the reapers stand, 

In fair array; each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameless ponte offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves; 

Wile through their ch eerful band the rural talk, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

I'ly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away, 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks; 

And, Rar gata: glancing oft on every side 


His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy: 
The gle aners spread around, an d here and there 
Spike after sp ke, their scanty harvest _— 

Be not too nat , husbandmen! but fln 

From the ft 1 shie af, with charitable tres 
The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 


How good the God of Harvest is to you 

Who pours abundance o'er r your flowing fields; 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 

W ide- hov er round you, like ie . fowls of heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder; that your sons may want 
What now, with bard reluctance, f faint, ye give.’ 


Who that reads the concluding part of the foregoing quota- 
tion, and reflects on the changes which daily take place in the 
circumstances of our fellow beings, even our own neighbors, 
many of whom, but a short time ago, were in the apparent pos- 
session of splendid fortunes, now distressed and unable to meet 

the demands of their creditors. W ho, let me ask, that has wit- 
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ness’d such changes as these, such reverses of fortune, but is 
willing to agree with the poet, that it is necess: ary to ponder on 
the various turns of fortune. We know not how long it imay be 
the will of Providence to continue his blessings toward us; or 
how soon some unforeseen Occurrence may strip us of our pre- 
sent possessions and leave us in poverty, which may be followed 
by sickness, and we become the objects of charity. All this, 
though pe rhaps appearing to you improbable, still it is not im- 
possible. ‘There are, no doubt, amongst the mendicants who 
crave charity, those who but a few years ago, little thought tnat 
they would be thus reduced. 

To relieve the necessities of the indigent, when Providence 
has blessed us with abundance, is our duty. Charity is a virtue 
I wish you to cherish. Never harshly treat nor spurn from your 
presence, one who supplicates for relief, without ascertaining 
their claims upon your bounty. It may be a argued, that amongst 
those who solicit relief, many unworthy subjects present them- 
selves; admitting this to be the case, even with such, pentig 
ae ac companied by friendly admonitions, re nerally has 

: best effect. You know not but you may be instrumental, 
“ rough divine aid, in reclaiming them. 

C harity and benevolence exercised towards your own sex, and 
orphan children, is particularly requisite; und in no way can it 
be better extended toward orphans, than by contributing toward 
their education, thereby laying the basis of religion and virtue; 
recollecting that 

‘Tis education forms the common mind; 
‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

Charity is a christian duty, which the Rev. James Hervey 
highly estimated : 

ca am,‘ said he, “* God’s steward for the poor, and must hus- 
band the little pittance e I have to bestow upon them, to make it 
go as far as possibie.” 

He appears to have considered clothing the poor, as a proper 
mode of extending his charity. 

There are numerous ways of relieving the wants of the neces- 
itous, but, in my opinion, none prete ‘rable to the one I have 
pointed out. There is another kind of charity, which it becomes 
us to exercise toward each other: that is, always to put the best 
construction upon words or actions, that the case will admit of; 
also, in religious opinions, the exercise of charity is necessary— 
we ought never to condemn those, whose mode of w orshiping 
God is different trom our own, sincerity being the only requi- 
site in performing our devotions. Neither ought we to censure 
those whose opinions are different from ours on any other sub- 
ject; reflection teaches us that all are liable to err, and that oth- 
ers may be right, and we wrong. 
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f shail conclude by recommending you seriously to consider 
the necessity of exercising charity toward your fellow beings, 
and endeavor to inculcate the principles of religion and virtue, 
which will be consistent with the wishes of an ‘affec lionate pa- 
rent. Yours, &c. 


Lucinda. 





[BY @UR LETTER BOX. | 
** Consider the lilies of the fields,how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; vet Tsay unto you that Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these @ (Sr. Marrurnw’s Gospet., 

Plants exhibit the exquisite workmanship of the Divinity in 
the most wonderful manner: upon them is impressed the most 
astonishing outlines of theology. There is not a single vegeta- 
ble that grows, that displays not the most wonderful mechanism 
— whether we consider its structure, its organization, its growth 
and its adaptations, it is a complete microcosm. 

The inducements to acquire a knowledge of these beautiful 
productions of nature, are enhanced, not only from curiosity, 
which naturally excites the mind in its enquiries, but likewise 
trom the interesting information they procure, and the ple asing 
entertainment they produc e. Yet it is a matter of surprise, that 
truths the most interesting, which present themselves every day 
and at every step we take, are passed by unnoticed and unob- 
served; whereas, objects novel and extraordinary, and grand, 
arrest the attention, and engage the observing powers, although 
they contain but little information or instruction. Nevertheless 
by cultivating a study which presents truths so interesting and 
entertaining, a predeliction to discover the beautiful works 
creation is furthered, and the mind 1s exercised in a course not 
only useful, but pleasing and entertaining. 

That acuteness of perception, and accuracy of observation, so 
peculiar to females, naturally capacitates them, in an high de- 
gree, to cultivate a st udy so pleasing and congenial to their taste, 
and so useful and innocent for their amusement. Truths the 
most interesting and entertaining wouid present themselves to 
their view, at every step they take in their daily rambles, either 
in the field, in the forest, or in the flower garden. If we are de- 
lighted with the < appearances of flowers in full bloom , from their 
colours and periume, now much will the pleasure be increased 
by a knowledge derived from the examination of the plants on 
vhich they grew; of their qualities, of their relations one to 
another; to the seasons, to the soil, and to man. 

Females, in cultivating a study so productive to their benefit 
and entertainment, would have their taste corrected in selecting 
patterns for their needle in embroidery, or specimens to be re- 
presented by their pencil in painting. The sportive productions 
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of their imaginations would have objects real and representative 
in the embroidery on their handkerchiefs and dresses, of plants 
and flowers, which they would borrow from nature only, and 
not from their fancy. The productions of their pencil would be 
real specimens from nature, and not the embroidery of a rose on 
the stem of a tulip, or of the althea from a groundwork of myr- 
tle. Every soil has its Flora, andiPo . The rocks, the mo- 
rasses, and the sand, have each ve es peculiar to themselves. 
The flowering of plants observes regularity and precision, 
that the celebrated Lennas, by means of them constructed bo- 
tanical almanacs and time pieces. ‘The most celebrated painter 
of antiquity, (whose story I shall relate from Pliny) rendered 
himself famous and perfect in his art, by copying after nature the 
chaplets and nosegays of Glycera, of whom he was violently in 
love. She varied in so many ways the arrangements of the 
flowers of her chaplets, in or der to teaze and employ her lover, 

that it afforded very high amusement, to behold the skill of Pau- 
sias the painter, and the natural productions of Glycera, striving 
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Patriotic Ladies. 










NorFOLK, Sept. 7 


We publish the following notice of a patriotic association of 
ladies, in the neighborhood of Mossy Springs, in Kentucky, with 
an earnest wish that it may excite in Our FAIR readers a desire to 
imitate this distinguished example of devotion to the interests of 
their country, and that of their own households. Were such as- 
sociations formed in all parts of our country, and their resolu- 
tions carried steadily into effect, the gloom which now pervades 
all classes of society, would, ere another year, be exchanged for 
the smile of content, and happiness, with its attendant joys, be 
found again in all our borders. 


“The ladies in the neighborhood of the Mossy Springs, Ky. as- 
sembled at that place on the 4th of July to commemorate that 
glorious anniversary. Kach contributed to their frugal repast. 
Afier organizing, an appropriate address was delivered by Mrs. 
Meadway who presided, and a number of very spirited and patri- 
otic resolutions adopted, instead of toasts being drank. They re 
solved to renounce all foreign ornaments and luxuries, Ww! biked 
have atendency to exhaust our country of specie: to prefer in 
every case, articles of our own to those of foreign manufacture— 
to lessen their number of domestics to a bare suftic’ iency to at- 
tend, with their assistance to the household duties, to have their 
carriages made plain and strong, and used only on necessary oc- 
casions—to practice the strictest economy 11 the management ot 
domestic concerns—to inculcate into the minds of their children 
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| principles of virtue, patriotism and frugality—-to use all the 
ft means in their power to diffuse the lights | of knowledge, of sci- 
ence and religion, by making them topics of conv ersation in all 
private circles, to the exclusion of light and frivolous topics too 
frequently indulged in—and to exercise their influence with the 
i i | other sex to reform their manners and their morals.” 


ee 
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SELECTED FOR THE VISITER. 
Seraps from History. 

While the Danes, in their incursions, were laying all waste be- 

fore them, Alfred, with his amiable queen Ethelswitha, and chil- 

. dren, and a small company of attendants, retreated tor shelter to 

4 ey a jittle obscure island in Sommersetshire, called Athelney, where 
the greatest difficulty he suffiered in that ‘festos! n situation, was a 

scarcity of iood. = It happe ned one day, during the winter which 

proved uncommonly severe, that he had sent ail his attendants 

usearch of fish or some kind of provisions. In their absence, 
ihe king, as was his custom on every opportunity, applied him- 
self to his studies, while the queen pursued her domestic con- 
cerns; When a pilgrim passing that way, begged with great ear- 
nestness for something to satisfy his hunger. Alfred touched 
with compassion, desired Ethelswitha to give the poor man part 
of What provision remained. ‘The queen “finding only one loaf, 
brought it to Alfred; but atthe same time represented to him the 
distress to which they might themselves be reduced, should they 
fail of further supply. The king, however not deterred from his 
charitable purpose, cheerfully gave the stranger one half of the 
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iH foaf, encouraging his queen with this pious reflection, that “‘he 
| i that could feed five thousand with five loaves and thy o fishes, 
‘7 could make, if it should so please him, the halt loat suffice for 
} more than their necessities,’ 
} ; Anacharsis, the Scythian sage, being asked, ‘in what respect 
‘al Jearned men differed froin unlearned ?” answered, as the Jiving 
iz from the dead. 





The Chyristian’s ; Death. 


i 
i 
i The decline of the righteous is like the setting of the glorious 
sun; though each leave ‘th us in darkness, yet is their splendour 
unextinguished. When, therefore, we mourn at their departure, 
we mourn not for them but for ourselves. And when we con- 
template the life of a christian friend, the pleasing recollection 
of his spotless purity of character, and the unshaken sincerity oi 
his christian prety, cheers our desponding spirits and sweetens 
the cup of affliction. 
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The following is extracted from the memoirs of Madame de L’Enclos, being 
part of a letter written by Mons. De St. Evremond, addressed to her. 


“Till the moment of the fatal yzs, on whatever terms granted, 
a woman has but little need of artifice. Curiosity excites, desire 
impels, and hope sustains. But when once success has crowned 
the adventure, the desire of fixing man requires the exercise of 
her whole ingenuity, and should inspirit all her policy: for the 
heart is like an open town, easier to take than keep. 

Beauty is sufficient to win our love ; but to insure our constan- 
cy, something more is necessary. ‘There must be sense, address, 
cleverness and certain quickness of ‘spirit. But, unhappily, 
when they have once ceded the question, they become too ten- 
der; they even prevent our wishes. It would be a mutual ad- 
vantage were they less coy before, and more reserved after. I 
must repeat it: there is no way to postpone disgust, but by leav- 
ing the heart at leisure to form its wishes. 

{ hear them continually complaining, that our indifference is 
generally the consequence of their compliances ; eternally re- 
proaching us with the times, when whole summer suns rolled 
unperceived away, in their company. Fruitless chiding! © Tis 
upon themselves, not on us, they should call, to restore that 
happy and regretted era. Let them forget the favors they have 
already granted, and they will not labour to exceed them. Let 
them sutfer us to forget them, and we shall exact the less. Let 
them rouse our affections by new difficulties; let our solicitudes 
revive; sufler our doubts still to require fresh proofs of a passion, 
the certainty of which so much abates the value. They will then 
have less to complain of in us, and more to be satisfied with in 
themselves. 

I tell it to you frankly; the scenes would be quite shifted, if 
women would constantly bear in mind, that their role was al- 
ways to receive petitions: ours, to supplicate end earn new 
bounties. That made to grant, they ought never to give. Re- 
served even in the excess of passion, they should not yield them- 
selves up to it, without control Leave the lover always some- 
thing farther to desire, and he will be obsequious to obtain it. 
Fall. compliances re nder the most bewitching charms of no ef- 
fect, and soon disgust the very person who exacts them. This 
is not a speculative problem, but a truth of confirmed experi- 
ence. 

Possession places all women on a level. 


fair, after conquest, have no ditlerence between them, except the 
art of preserving still our hearts. But what is commonly the 
case? A woman thinks she has nothing farther to do, than te 
be submissive, fond, mild, even tempered, and faithful. So far, 

indeed, she judges right, that these qualities should be the foun- 
dation of her character; ‘they will secure our esteem : but valua- 
ble as they are, if not seasoned with the spice of humor and ca- 


The homely and the’ 
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priee, they will suffer the flame to languish, for want of air, and 
a certain weariness and languor to remain: mortal poisons to 

4 the best constituted hearts. 
‘a: Do you know, in fine, the reason why lovers are so-seon tired 
| of prosperity? and why women please so little, after having 
pleased so much? Because each of the parties have entertained 
i opinions equally false. One imagines there is nothing more te 
a gain; and the other, nothing more to give. Upon which the lov- 
er slackens his pursuit, and the fair neglects to exert herself: 
at best, confines her exertion within the province of substan- 
tial merit. They substitute reason and estee se for passion. Then 
tarewel the quickening salt of love: adieu the w holesome gales 
of jealous altercation, ' which purge the siagnant lake of subsided 

y aliection. 

a But when I say that the dead calm of a fond commerce should 
he sometimes ruffled by breezes, you will not, | hope, imagine 
that I would have two lovers spend their lives in squabbling, I 
would have their piques, their expostulations, to arise from the 
delicacies of love, alone : that the fair one should never, from pu- 
sillanimous acquiescence, remit those deferences and regards, 
which she has both a natural, and a purchased right to: that 
from too tender a sensibility, she would not make of love a source 
of inquietudes, to embitter all her days; that by too scrupulous a 
conduct she would not leave the lover in too great security, that 
he has nothing to apprehend: in fine, that she should never, 
from too easy and even a disposition, have the weakness to par- 
don or pass by every deficiency of respect and attention. Expe- 








Ld ail rience often proves, that women lose the hearts of their husbands 
| B or lovers by an excess of indulgence and remissness. How weak 
it a conduct ! They make amerit of s sacrificing every thing to them; 

ah Te they spoil and render them ungrateful.” 

a, mo nese eonamenee 
4 Mary. 

Hi i | _ One afternoon, in the m@nth of October r, 2 young gentleman 
He from Philadelphia, who had visited Luzerne to enjoy the plea- 
2 + sure of the chase, was standing with his rifle on the verge of one 

oY of those high precipices which bound the river Susquehanna, 
ei watching the eagle as he sailed far below him along the breast 
4 of the cliti, when he was suddenly a awakened trom his reverie by 
ne the shriek of a female voice. Turning suddenly around, he saw 

7 ‘a young horse which, being frighted, had run aw ay with his rid- 

| er and was rushing impetuousiy towards the precipice. He was 


too far off even to attempt to throw himself before the affrighted 
animal. One expedient only presented itself. With unerring 
aim he drew up his rifle and the horse fell on the very brmk of 
the cliff. 

7 The stranger ran to the assistance of the unfortunate female. 
Though pi... as the. tenant of the grave, a lovelier object never 
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met his view. Her dark hair fell loosely on her cold bosom. 
She was lifeless. He raised her in his arms, and vore her to the 
hamlet at the foot of the hill. 

By the assistance of the cotagers, Mary was soon apes yap 
restored to be removed to the house of her father, which was no 
far ‘listant. A fever ensued, and William, Whose extensive stu- 
dies had given him, some knowledge in medecine, attracted. by a 
eharm which he could neither resist or define, resolved to remain 
and prescribe for Mary until her fate should by e determined. 


Mary was just eighteen when the accident happened, which 
introduced the accomplished and fascinating stranger to her 
knowledge. By his kindness, and that of her parents, she slow- 
ly recovered: but the lovely radience of her fine blue eye was 
charged toa mild and pensive sweetness, less dazzling, but, oh! 
to the heart of sensibility, how interesting! The lilly stole the 
rose’s blossom: the throbbing heart, expressive flush that rose 
when William entered the room, too ‘plain ly told, that love, ob- 
trusive urchin, had left the city, and entered the cott: ize of Mary 
with the stranger. 

William was the most accomplished man Mary had ever seen. 
Pleasing in his manners, insinuating in his address, sensible and 
handsome, and too, the preserver of her liie: What ora heart 
could be insensible to so much excellence? The aflectionate 
and assiduous attention of William soon restored Mary, j in some 
degree, to her former health; and the charm that had so long de- 
tained him, gathering new strength, he found it impossible to 


break a connexion that was already so dear to him. 


All Franksburg talked of the courtship, and when I saw Wil- 
liam and Mar y lead down the dance tog gether, I could not help 


thinking they were formed for cag 
I went up to Franksburg last fa it my old friend, and to 


congratulate him on the proposedsconnexion. It was one of 
those pleasing moonlight eveni the month of September, 
when I arrived at the gate, such aS"had always been enlivened 
by the song and the dance, under the old gli at the door. But 
the sound of joy was no more heard on tli@ereen. William was 
gone: the cheek of the soldier was wet with anguish; and the 
wife of his bosom seemed fast copes | in sorrow to the grave. 


Pale and dejected, Mary sat by fie window, her head reclin- 
ing on her hand. Her eyes, moistened by a tear, were fixed on 
vacancy, or wandered heedlessly from obje ct to obj ject. Seduc- 








-ed by the man who saved her life, she was soon to become a mo- 


ther. 

The old man took my hand—pressed it between his:—“O! 
this is an ungrateful world,” said he. His heart swelled: he 
turned away to conceal his emotion. An aged missionary, whose 
hair was silvered with the frost of sey enty winters, endeavored 
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to turn their affections to another world, and to lead them for 
consolation beyond the tomb. | 

Ye votaries of pleasure! ye gay, ye wanton seducers of thie 
fair, whom you should protect! Oh! could you have seen the 
cottage of poor Freeman, your infamous trophies over deluded 
innocence, would have been scorpious to your consciences 


Such ruins—Hark ! the watch dog announces a stranger The 


door opened, and in a moment we beheld William at the feet of 


her father. Mary shrieked and fainted. ‘tI come, I come,” said 
he, “for forgiveness; 1 come to offer all the reparation in my 
power. Not a moment of happiness have I known since I left 
you.” 

Noble youth ! thou hast set a pattern by thy return to virtue, 
most worthy to be followed. [Village Record. 


from a work, entitled ‘Practical Hints to Young Females,’ writtea by Mrs. 
Taylor, we extract the following. 


“A prudent woman, who is sensible how liable she is to er- 
rours and mistakes herself, will be little disposed to investigate, 
censure, or ridicule, the domestic conduct of others. ‘To hear 
females, after returning from a visit, ridiculing the entertain- 
ments of those who, perhaps, had been doing their very best to 
treat them with hospitality, is painful and disgusting. It is true 
that such frequently pacity their consciences by exposing the 
blunders of their friends only to their husbands, mothers, sisters, 
or aunts; forgetting that, as these stand in no such relation to the 
person exposed, the injury done is the same as if the communi- 
cation had been made to any other individua!. Habits of obser- 
vation here, it is to be Jamented, are too prevalent among all 
classes; and the propensity to ridicule, though sometimes a pros- 
titution of superior ta the common resource of a vacant 
mind, unequal to self ement. Its own mistakes and er- 
rours lie undiscovered, while those of others, especially of the 
trivial kind, are sought j avidity, and magnified into 1m- 
portance. They furnish { ; Without which minds of this des- 
cription know ndt how to subsist ; and which, by its noxious 
qualities, eventually "Miidisposes them for more wholesome nutri- 
ment. But if in any degree, my young friend, you are unequal 
to the duties of your statign, it is more than probable that you 
may, in turn, become an sie of ridicule yourself; and however 
unbecoming it may be in others to smile at your incompetence, 
the smile, with regard to yourself, may be justly incurred. 


There is one object upon which ridicule seems likely to ex- 
pend itself: and it is Jamentable, that even women of fecling do 
not always scruple to indulge themselves this way; while many, 
from the sohtary title of a wife, without any other pretension, 
suppose themselves at liberty to treat with contempt and ridicule 
females, as much their superiers in character as in years, mere- 
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ly because they remain ina single state. This is a species of 
cruelty in which both sexes are apt to indulge; but it merits un- 
qualified censure, and should call a blush into the cheek of every 
female who has ever been guilty of it. Perhaps, ladies, some of 
these traduced and persecuted beings have been only more deli- 
cate in their choice than you have been; or circumstances may 
have arisen in this mutable world to prevent their entering a state 
which they were qualified to adorn; circumstances which have 
thus deprived you of the benefit of many excellent examples. It 
does not invariably happen that persons remain single because 
they are not worth having, or that others are married because 
they are: an cxample of here and there a married lady might, 

pone be found, which would prove the contrary. Her hus- 
band, it is true, may be known in the gates; he may bear the 
marks of her negligence about him wherever ‘he goes: her chil- 
dren may rise up, not to call her blessed, but to set her authority 
at defiance, and to spread the contagion of an ill-governed fami- 
ly far and wide. She may be employed, too, in manufacturing 
girdles and other trappings; not to sell to the me rchant, but to 
decorate herself in unbecoming finery, and to instil the destruc- 
tive passion for dress into her children. It is not from being a 
wile merely, that real respectability can arise.” 


LADIES’ VASTTER. 
Tuesdey, September 23, 1819. 


























Those who have neglected paying their subscription for the 
“Visiter,” in advance, agreeably to the terms of publication, are 
now requested to remit one years pay. It would be advisable 
that distant subseribers should pay their respective dues to some 
responsible person in their vicinity, f6M¥%emittance. In most in- 
stances, none perhaps would be more suitable than those who 
have befriended the editor by @btaining subscribers. 

—“___-_-_--— 

The number of subscribers for the “Visiter” being yet small, 
and the price low, an increase is anticipated by the editor, who 
will endeavor to perform his duties in such manner as to merit 
approbation. Future subscribers. can be supplied with all the 
numbers from the commencement. 





Sunday School Society. 


The quarterly meeting of the Sunday school society will take 
place at the public school- house, in this borough, on Tuesday 
next, at eleven o’clock in the fore-noon, w hen, it is expected, 
an appropriate address will be delivered. Parents, guardians 
and others are requested to attend. 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE VISITER. 


MIR. EDITOR. 


Sir, you recently did our sex invite, 

To try their pen some pieces to endite; 

So with ambition [ take up the quill, 

To emulate the modern poet’s skill. 

Pm unacquainted with the tuneful nine, 
Therefore excuse my first attempt at rhyme. 
The “Visiter” I frequently peruse, ; 
As Ia patron am, and fond of news; 

With much delight, its varied page I view, 
Still offering to the reader something new— 
Where moral precepts, mix’d with simple truth, 
Delight the i, and instruct the youth. 

In number some lines I chanc’d to see, 
Wrote by a bachelor of thirty-three, 

Who has resolw’d, it geems, to change his life, 
And from Eye’sgrand-daughters to choose a wile, 
Now, since his age, has been with candor told, 
If wisdom grew with years, he’s not too old: 
His “cheerful temper” very much endears, 
And well becomes maturity of years. 

if he’s a gentleman of good address, 

(And so he is, if by his pen we guess,) 
Possessing fine accomplishments withal; 

But prizing virtue far above them all— 

The writer hereof, with a blush confesses, 

She will receive, with pleasure, his addresses. 
Her place of residence he may obtain, 

But female modesty conceals her name. 


A Maid of Thirty. 
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PROM THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ee i 

The Blind Mother. 1g 

IT saw a mother ! in her arms 1 pe 
Her infant child was sleeping; ~~ 
The-mother, while her infant slept, ab 
Her guardian watch was keeping. 4) 


Around its little tender form 

Her snow white arm was flung, 
And o’er its little infant head 

Her bending tresses hung. 


“Sleep sweetly on, my darling babe, 
My own, my only child;” 

And as she spoke the infant woke, 
And on its mother smiled. 
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Butoh ! no fondly answering smile 
The mother’s visage grac “d, 


For she was blind and could not see tb) 

’ The infant she embrac’d. Bi 
But now he lisp’d his mother’s name, y 
And now the mother press’d ‘hd 
Her darling, much lov’d baby boy, i 


Unto wry widow’d breast. 


But sudden anguish seized her mind, ‘ 
Her voice was sweetly wild: he 
“My God” she cried, “but grant me sight, a 
One hour ! to see my child ; ict 


‘Yo look upon its.cherub face, j 
And see its father’s there; | ABR 
But pardon if the wish be wrong, im 
A widow’d mother’s prayer !” t 

And as she spoke, her anguish grew 7 
More loud and yet more wild ; ie 
And closer to her aching breast hu 
She clasp’d her or phan child. 1 ee 








: 
FROM THE SAME, t 
Resignation. | 
See resignation—how divine her look! 
Humbly she blesses God for what is given, 


And, without searching fate’s mysterious book, 
Calmly submits to the decrees of heaven. 
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How beautiful, how charming is her air! 


Hi What pencil can her wond’rous sweetness paint! 
aay But if she weeps— it is a silent tear, 
eh She heaves no sigh, and utters no complaint. 


hi Sweet resignation, hail! and in my mind 
i Forever fix thy mild.and placid reign, 
That I to heaven’s decrees may be resign’d, 
Nor heavenly blessings be bestow’d in vain. 


; HARRIET. 





The Butt erfly and Bee. 


ty TO FLAVIA. 

7) a! | a . . 

Bes See, Flavia, see that fluttering thing, 

a Skim round yon flower, with sportive wing, 


{Ae f $ ° 
ny Yet ne’er its sweets explore, 
% ‘ 7 . + . . ‘ 
While wiser the industrious bee 
Extracts the honey from the tree, 
And hives the precious store. 


So you, with coy, coquetish art, 
Play wanton round your lovers heart, 
Insensible and free; 
Love’s balmy blessing would you try, 
No longer sport a butterfly, 
But imitate the bee. 





Advice to the Fai. 


Ye fair, ever blooming and gay, 
Who flutter in fashion’s wild train; 
Oh cast each poor trifle away, 
They’re joys for the giddy and vain. 


Ah bid not the pencil of art, 
To tarnish each dimple so sleek; 
Far sweeter they glow from the heart, 
That sports on the innocent cheek. 





Let modesty temper each charm, 

Nor art prompt the anguishing sigh; 
oa Mild beauty the bosom will warm, 
| Contrasted, it palls on the eye. 
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